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Marshall's defense of the army law was scarcely less powerful than his speech in, the Robins case; and it reveals much more clearly Marshall's distinctively military temper of mind.
Congress had scarcely organized when the question came up of the reduction of the army. On this there was extended debate. Nicholas of Virginia offered a resolution to repeal the act for the provisional army of which Washington had been the Commander-in-Chief. The expense of this military establishment greatly alarmed Nicholas, who presented an array of figures on which his anxieties fed.1 It was nonsense, he held, to keep this army law on the statute books for its effect on the negotiations with France.
Marshall promptly answered. "H it was true,95 said he, "that America, commencing her negotiation with her present military force would appear in the armor which she could only wear for a day, the situation of our country was lamentable indeed. If our debility was really such . . . our situation was truly desperate." There was "no cheaper mode of self-defense"; to abandon it "amounted to a declaration that we were unable to defend ourselves." It was not necessary to repeal the law entirely or to put it, "not modified," in full effect. Marshall suggested a middle ground by which "the law might be modified so as to diminish the estimated expense, without dismissing the troops already in actual service." 2
Answering the favorite argument made by the opponents of the army, that no power can invade 1 Annals, 6th Cong., 1st Sess., 247-50.            * 16., 252.